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The. cover shows a few glimpses of the 1952 Universalist 
summer program. From Maine to California, and from 
North Carolina to Alabama, in seven regional centers, 
Universalists went to school last summer to become better 
churchmen and citizens. Scores of leaders gave their time 
and energy without recompense to teach, and hundreds of 
lay folk paid their own way to learn. This splendid annual — 
fellowship is one outstanding reason why Universalist 
church schools and churches are growing every year. We 
are very sorry that no pictures of activities at Murray 
Grove, New Jersey, the Tar Heel Institute, or the Mid- 
West Institute were sent to us. 


Fohn E. Wood, minister of the Murray Universalist — 
Church, Attleboro, Massachusetts, does not presume to 
say Whom God Wants for President in his sobering discus- 
sion of the present election. He does set a high standard 
of duty for religionists in this essay. : 


Arthur Peacock, British Universalist leader, in his 
London Letter, writes cheering news about the summer — 
fellowship of many different nationalities at Royhill, 
England. ‘ 


Fred B. Perkins, distinguished barrister and jurist, — 
Justice of the Superior Court of Rhode Island, is a well- 
known Universalist layman. Judge Perkins has served his — 
church in both state and national offices. His discussion 
(solicited by the editor) of Federal Union and Historic 
Liberalism therefore comes out of a long personal history 


of intelligent and unstinted devotion to the cause of 


liberal Christianity inthe Universalist Church. 


Llewellyn ‘fones, journalist, author and critic, issues a 
Warning and Recommendation not only worth reading, but 
also worth heeding in his commentary on Baker Brown- 
ell’s critical study of higher education in this country. 
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Whom Does God Want for President? 


john E. Wood 


‘‘And they prayed and said, Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts 
of all men, show whether of these two thou hast chosen.”’ 


jOMEHOW the bitter noise and confusion of 
some twelve hundred delegates to each of the 
lational Conventions managed to nominate two 
1en for the office of President. The question which 
ow faces all churchmen is found in the text, “Lord, 
10ow us which of these two Thou hast chosen.” 


Whom Does God Want for President? 


_We know whom the Republicans want; we know 
thom the Democrats want. It is not hard to deter- 
tine whom the CIO or the NAM might want. 
pecial interests are largely self-determined. But a 
‘igionist, of any religion, betrays his religion by 
‘If-determined action. 

The text in Acts comes from an account of the 
tst Christian election ever held. Later elections in 
te church became sorry sights. Some were as bad, 
thers were worse, than the customary political 
mventions of our major parties. The church had 
imp conventions, sometimes delegates were out- 
wed, refused seats and votes. There were splits 
id many times factions bolted the main body. 

In the case at point one hundred and twenty 
en and some women met in an upper room in 
rusalem and appointed two men to fill the place 
teated by Judas Iscariot. When they had “cast 
eir lot”, that is balloted, the votes were counted 
id Matthias won. 

The account does not say that the election was 
‘animous. Therefore, we can reasonably assume 
at it was not. So rare are unanimous elections 
at Luke, the precise historian and writer of Acts, 
muld not have ignored so startling a result. In 
ose days, as today, one finds men of sincere 
iristian conscience on both sides not only of this 
ue, but of every issue. Even among small groups 
very sincere people, both religiously sincere and 
icerely religious, there are honest differences of 
inion. We had best keep this very well in mind 
‘oughout the months of the campaign. Very 
dom, if ever, is one group completely right, and 
other completely wrong. 
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God Does Not Operate Through Majorities 


There is a famous Latin quotation — Vox populi 
est vox Dei. Is it true that the voice of the people is 
the voice of God? We have heard and will hear a 
great deal about the people’s choice, a people’s 
convention, a people’s party. Is it true that the 
people’s choice is the choice of God? In a democ- 
racy, the will of the majority administrates the 
government. This is the fairest method of govern- 
ment ever devised, but let us not confuse vox 
popult and vox Dei. 

Suppose vox populi and vox Dei had been confused 
at the foot of Mt. Sinai. Aaron listening to the 
people built a golden calf. One is apt to build 
something out of gold when one listens to the people, 
saying that money talks. While this was going on 
at the foot of Mt. Sinai, God talked to one man on 
the summit. He gave Moses a tablet with the Ten 
Commandments. When Moses returned, he de- 
stroyed the people’s choice, the golden calf; the 
voice of the people was not the voice of God nor 
even the echo of it. 


How Fickle Is the Will of the Majority? 


On top of Mt. Carmel, Elijah met four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal. The account is found in 
I. Kings, 18th and 19th chapters. Elijah, a minority 
of one, carried the day. He led a triumphant pro- 
cession to the city of Jezreel where he expected to 
be welcomed and honored at the throne of King 
Ahab. When he looked back at his victory parade, 
he found that Jezebel had obtained the ear of the 
King and suddenly he was not leading a triumphant 
procession, but being pursued by an angry one, 
and he had to flee for his life. 

How fickle is this thing which is called the voice 
of the people; the will of the majority, public 
opinion. Religion is made of sterner stuff. If 
religionists are to have political opinion, they must 
recognize that the will of the majority is of dubious 


quality. 
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God Speaks to the Singular 

The prophets of the Old Testament were singular 
men. They had political opinions. They were 
religionists.. The voice of God spoke through these 
single men, not through mass opinion. Vox populi 
is not vox Dei, nor even the echo of it.. God speaks 
as he always has spoken, through persons not people, 
through individuals not mass numbers. This is the 
historic Protestant. position. 

Prior to this first church election of our text, was 
what can be called another election. It was sadder 
and very tragic. Pilate gave the people their choice 
of two men, Barrabas or Jesus. The people chose 
Barrabas. 


It Is a Personal Question 


To the religionist, the question whom does God 
want for President is a personal question. It is not 
concerned with opinion polls nor mass propaganda, 
nor with special interests of any sort. If the one 
hundred and twenty men and several women who 
met in that upper room had voted according to 
special interests, they would have measured their 
strength through several ballots and not offered 
the prayer, “Show us, Lord, whether of these two 
men Thou hast chosen.” 

It has always been the ideal of the church to 
appoint or elect men to serve the total church. He 
might be appointed or called to a particular area or a 
particular church, but he was ordained to serve 
the total church. 

So also ought it be true of public officials. The 
nation is one and indivisible; it is not cut apart 
into sections or interests of any kind or division. 

In this year of 1952, the nation is at the cross- 
roads of the world. It stands on the very edge of a 
whole new era. An entirely different source of 
power has become available. 

When man moved from dependence upon his own 
muscle power to the muscle power of animals, a new 
era was created. When man built machines to take 
the place of animals (even today he measures his 
machines according to horsepower), another new 
era came into history. Now there is atomic power 
with its awful potential for good or ill among all 
the peoples of the world. 

How dare anyone think of his own special inter- 
ests when so fateful an issue is at stake? 

It is grossly unthinkable that religionists should 
even consider making a decision of importance 
according to self-will and not in consultation with 


God’s wili. 
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God Not Yet Consulted 


It is, of course, obvious that God has not y, 
been consulted. At least there was no evidence | 
it in Chicago Conventions, except for the invoc) 
tions which appeared both irrelevant and i pk | 
to the delegates. 

It is not too late. In fact, it is just the right tim| 
One hears people say, “What difference does it mal 
whom I want for President; the big boys have it : 
decided.” 


i 
Religionists Can Determine the Presidency 


Religionists can have a great deal to do with tl 
kind of spirit with which the next President, wh 
ever he is, enters upon his office. 

If the election is machine made and machine ru, 
if blocs of votes are decided in the ever-presen 
smoke-filled room, if the election is cluttered wil 
all kinds of deals, trades, and political maneuvering 
the man elected will know that all he occupies is: 


political office, and will conduct his office ‘ot 
ingly. 


The Next President Will Be the Product of 
Election 


If the election is on a low political plane, the 
the President will be the product of it neither me 
nor less. This includes the frightful danger that h 
office will be used in foreign affairs according to tl 
same low principles and lead to the inevitably trag 
horrid conclusion of war. 

Howsoever, if voters should act as if their 
were not simply a political act but a religious ai 
an act of faith to be done with an attitude of w 
ship, the candidate could not feel that his office v 
only a go-between operating among persona 
selfish interests. Should the man elected feel th 
the voters had cast their ballot like the offering o 
prayer, that his office was the incarnation of 
hopes, the dreams, the aspirations of the people, 
would not soon soil it nor trade it. 


The Spirit of the People Will Become. the 
of the Office 


The spirit, of the people will become the spi 
the office and we electors will determine that spi 
whether it be for good or ill, whether seculll 
spiritual, selfish or benevolent, greedy or rightec 
shady or clean, dishonorable or honorable. 

Religionists can in large measure determine 
spirit in which the next President enters his of 
We can say it will make the man, no matter ¥ 
his name. 
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"Thom Does God Want for President? — God 
$4 Only Knows 

If the question were whom does Wood want for 
resident, I might be able to name names. It is 
hom does God want. He does not operate through 
ajority. It is a personal question, for God 
yerates through persons. 

It is the duty of every religionist to vote and to 
‘ge all others to vote. There is no majority party 
the country. Both are minorities, for forty-nine 


MOS V. SMITH, EDITOR, VOICE OF 
ELLOWSHIP, OAKLANDON, INDIANA 


Amos Smith, editor of the Hoosier Voice of 
“owship, weekly printed publication of the Oak- 
idon Universalist Church, is a junior high school 
ence teacher in the Emmerich Manual Training 
gh School, Indianapolis. He attended Indiana 
liversity; is a graduate of Jordon: College of 
asit, Indianapolis, -ahd ‘received’ his M.S. in 
ttober, 1952 Bie -Sis 


per cent of the people did not vote. 

It is the duty, therefore, of all religionists to 
urge all to vote, not according to any one particular 
choice, but according to and after a deep searching 
of the soul to remove the taint of special interests 
and after uttering again and again and yet again, 
“Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
show us whether of these two Thou hast chosen.” 

May the religionists of the land fill the office with 
a man who has a noble and prophetic spirit. 


education at Butler University, Indianapolis. He 
has been the principal of the Oaklandon Grade 
School and for several years taught vocal music in 
the local schools. He maintained classes of private 
piano students throughout the ’30s. 

He has been in the Oaklandon church since child- 
hood and his parents were faithful workers of the 
church for many years. He has served as moderator 
of the church and state president of the Indiana 
Convention. He is a trustee of Mid-West Institute 
and was a member of the faculty there the past two 
years. His wife and co-editor, also a graduate of 
Jordon College of Music where they met, is the 
president of the Indiana A.U.W. and State Presi- 
dents’ Council. Their son, Ellsworth is a high 
school senior; Anita, a daughter, is sixteen. They 
are both active in UYF. 

The Smiths who, with their Oaklandon pastor, 
George C. Boorn, get out the Voice of Fellowship 
each week, took over the project at the close of the 
pastorate of Argyl E. Houser who began the publi- 
cation at the Oaklandon parish in 1946. 

The Voice, as it is commonly called, has the usual 
four, six by nine-inch pages and has a circulation . 
of over five hundred throughout the country. As a 
rule it includes two headline features: a sermonette, 
the Voice of the Parson and Scrap Book. The latter 
by the editor is, for the most part, nature articles 
and items of scientific interest. 

The Oaklandon Universalist Church which ob- 
served its Centennial in 1950, is located around 
fourteen miles northeast of Indianapolis and four 
miles from Fort Harrison. 


Kuo-Mo-Jo, chairman of a recently established 
historical society in Communist China, has declared 
that hereafter the “idealistic viewpoint” would be 
replaced by one of historical materialism, and that 
individual research: would be superseded by collec- 
tive research: (WP): . 
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A London Letter 


Arthur Peacock 


WRITE on the last day of August from the 

Universalist Holiday Centre, Royhill, at Black- 
boys. The holiday season draws to a close and the 
number of friends in residence is few. But during 
the last month it has been otherwise. Day by day 
there has been the hubbub of many voices in the 
Centre. The voices of young men and women 
from many lands. Dutch and German, French and 
Swiss, English and American, Swedish and Nor- 
wegian. They have all lived together, shared to- 
gether in work and play. There has been much joy 
and good fellowship. The experience of every day 
has been a living testimony to the Universalist 
assertion that men may be united in love though 
divided in opinion. 

The presence of these young men and women 
at our Centre on this Sussex hillside has served to 
bring home to me very vividly in sharp, realistic 
miniature, the essential nature of the challenging 
problem facing religious men and women in the 
world today. 

For instance in our conversations we learned from 
young Germans how dangerous it was for those 
residing in the Eastern Zone to visit the West. 
How those who did had to do so surreptitiously, not 
telling their closest friend or relative. One young 
Jad who made the journey and whose company 
we enjoyed greatly told us when he parted how it 
would be dangerous for him to write us and equally 
dangerous for him if we wrote him at his home. 

A young Dutch girl told, too, how difficult it 
would be for her to invite the young German or a 
young German girl to her home in Holland. The 
Dutch suffered in the war years from enemy oc- 
cupation. They saw beastly crimes committed on 
their canal banks. They suffered acutely. It is not 
easy for them to forgive. They cannot readily for- 
get. But here at Universalist Royhill they find 
healing fellowship. 

I talked to a young German about this challeng- 
ing problem. “What are we going to do about it” 
I asked. There came back the sad and distressing 
answer, ‘‘We just can’t’’. 

The seeming hopelessness of the situation gives 
rise to feelings of frustration. A feeling that we 
must just put up with it. Make the best of it. 
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During August, international gatherings of the International Re 
ligious Fellowship and of the International Vegetarian Union me 
at the Universalist Center, Royhill, Blackboys, England. 


I understand the mind and mood of our Dute 
friends and of others whose country was occupit 
in war years. But I would say to Universalis 
everywhere we must not let the situation rema) 
as it is. I do not know, anymore than any of yc 
who read this do, how we can penetrate behind tl 
power of the Kremlin, how we can make comme 
cause with the ordinary men and women who liy 
and toil within the frontiers of the Soviet Goad 
I cannot rid from my mind the feeling that in th 
vast population there must be men and wome 
of good will and sacrificial spirit who want to | 
with us, visit us, share with us in work and De 
get to know us as we really are. 

We must go on, hoping, praying, that this ma 
yet be. Meantime, it seems to me that Unive 
salists especially ought to be in the forefront 
every movement seeking to bring people clos 
together, helping men and women to gain insig 
into the nature of the various religious traditia 
and cultures, helping people to gain a true ser 
of human solidarity and of our equal place in t 
family of the children of God. 

It is for this reason that I feel increasingly th 
the work fostered by the small group of Engli 
Universalists at Royhill is so important. Here i 
unique opportunity for us to demonstrate in 4 
bryo the kind of fellowship the world must ha 
if the world is to be saved. 

I understand the mind and mood of Dutch a 
French friends. I feel, too, for the young Germ 
lad of sixteen years with whom I talked, a medi 
student, anxious to live happily with everyone a 
the world. We have to be careful that the ki 
of unfortunate relationship I have mentioned d 
not create in his mind—and that of others of 
generation—a resentful, bitter and aggressive | 
proach to life. 

The Dutch and French friends, too, must rea 
that a policy of resentment, of discrimination, 
isolation, wont help at all. It will only accentu 
existing tensions and create the atmosphere t 
will make for further war. The Christian relig 
is the religion of right relationships and in 
distracted world of today, it is the Christian 
to strive to achieve right relations in every 
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‘life and work. A new beginning must be made 
_ the world and the initiative must be taken by 
en and women of faith and conviction. 
There have been race tensions in the world before. 
he New Testament tells of the relationships that 
sted between Samaritans and Jews. They were 
rained. A good Jew dare not speak to a Samaritan. 
he conversation by the well with the Samaritan 
omen gives a clue to the nature of the problem. 
d it gives, too, an indication of the way Jesus 
indled it. He was not a party to discrimination 
ty more than he was a champion of special privi- 
ges or rights for the Jews. He sought to convince 
en of their divine sonship as children of God and 
_show them how they might live in fellowship 
\e with another. 
Universalists must go all out to do this now. 
‘eaching from pulpits is of little avail while Dutch 
mes are closed to young Germans. Talk of univer- 
| brotherhood is of little meaning when men’s 
res can be endangered by the writing of a letter 
vealing a journey someone has taken, a contact 
at has been made, an opinion that has been ex- 
essed. 
Universalists must keep before all men the vital 
ath that the way of love is the superior way and 
at in the end it must triumph. In our highly 
ganized world this is not easy. All of us sometimes 
svitably get the feeling it is a misnomer to call 
is the century of the common man. The common 
in, however, must not try to escape his respon- 
ility or neglect his dury. As individual Univer- 
ists we must strive to bring the pattern of love 
d friendship into our own lives. We must each 
t to be ambassadors of good will. We must try 
play an effective part in the new beginning that 
ist be made if humanity is to march forward. 
At Cambridge lately when the World Congress 
Faiths brought together men of different religions 
share in thoughts on “The Unity of the Spirit 
4 World Faiths’’, it was a rich experience to ob- 
ve a newcomer enter the room, approach me 
1 ask, “Is Arthur Peacock around”? He was 
ainard Gibbons. To meet him there along with 
wife was fine. The ties of world Universalism 
te strengthened. Similarly, later at the I.A.R.F. 
iference at Oxford it was good to meet again 
. Robert Cummins, his wife and sister, Mr. 
point, Dr. Gus Ulrich, Rev. Robert Hall, The 
ybonses again, and Frater Smid from Holland. 
‘rom our renewed contacts one with the other we 
ned inspiration. Wherever our work takes us 
must hold aloft the banner of Universalism. In 
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the American Universalist Service Committee work 
that goes on in Germany along with the practical 
work for fellowship encouraged at our British 
Universalist centre here, there is a daily witness. 
For its continued support I plead with Universalists. 
The initiative in these matters must be ours. 


JUNIOR WORLD CITIZENS 
CAMP UNIRONDACK, 
BEAVER LAKE, N. Y. 


The 
entire 
group 


Work 
Camp 
Period 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


A conference of children’s book writers, educators, 
and publishers in Yugoslavia has urged that books 
for young people should stress as heroes, fighters 
for freedom, fearless research workers, scholars, 
investors, et cetera (WP) 

* * * 

Turkey is taking pride in the fact that it is one 
of three countries especially cited, out of twenty, 
by the Secretariat of the Council of Europe for the 
most productive efforts in spreading the idea of 
European unity. The Council has been carrying on 
a six-months’ campaign among young people. (WP) 
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Josephine B. Folsom 
Memorial Cabin 


A gift of the people 
of the Pittsfield, 
Maine, Universalist Church 


10:30 A.M., Saturday, August 9, 1952 4 
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5:30 P.M.—Rain interrupts the job 


iditorials 


Food Surplus and World Peace 


PPHE word that we have bumper crops this year is 
» good news indeed. The harvest, in spite of early 
‘ought, is equal to the second highest yield on 
‘cord in this country. For this, of course, we should 
| be thankful. Perhaps, also, we may take a little 
‘ide in our fellow Americans, the farmers, who have 
eatly increased our agricultural productive capac- 
y in recent years. 

“Along with thankfulness and pride, however, 
tould come a sobering second thought. With all 
ir skills in production, we seem to be just where we 
ere twenty years ago in timidity, unimaginative- 
2ss, and lack of intelligent resourcefulness as to 
hat to do with surpluses. The Department of 
griculture has asked farmers to curb their winter 
heat planting this fall. This request is made be- 
wase of a generally good world crop this year and a 
rge surplus of government stocks of wheat, point- 
g to danger of lower prices next year if the crops 
‘e then good. 

Meanwhile millions of people in friendly lands are 
1 a semi-starvation diet. In other areas of the 
orld, starvation is a present reality. In this situa- 
on, the unmoral program of crop curbing or 
‘struction of food surpluses in this country will not 
» Such procedure will only play into the hands of 
ie Kremlin whose astute propagandists are quick 
‘turn the troubles of suffering peoples against us. 
For this reason The New York Times asks the 
1estion: “Can we really afford shortsighted farm 
‘oduction control in this period when we still have 
gh food prices at home while abroad hunger in 
endly lands continues to drive millions into the 
mmunist camp?” 

It seems to us that the answer is not only that we 


actice restriction of food raising. There are other 
ements in this situation beside the economic ele- 
ent. There is the matter of man’s duty to his 
arving fellowman. The whole long tragic history 
humanity should teach us that the ethical element 
nnot safely be ignored. 

If crop controls and government price supports 
¢ our own selfish welfare be all that our farm 
iders and economists can think out to deal with 
od surpluses, then our wisdom is folly and our 
esent friends will not long be our allies. 

A brilliant European journalist, who was idealistic 
d sympathetically inclined toward Western de- 
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nnot afford it, but also that we ought not to’ 


mocracy, tells in his recent autobiography a bit 
of history of the early thirties which we should take 
to heart. It was during a time when Europeans were 
suffering the ravages of run away inflation and un. 
employment. This man saw his countrymen starv- 
ing while news came in hourly of the destruction of 
surplus crops and live stock in the United States. 
He says that no experience of his life so embittered 
and angered him. Indeed, for a time, the spectacle 
drove him into communism. 

So What? So we had better learn fast a better 
way of handling our food surpluses than the amoral 
old way of restricting the output just to keep up the 
prices. We shall need to continue a substantial 
measure of government price supports no doubt. 
We ought to devise a sensible measure of govern- 
ment purchase of surpluses and government distribu- 
tion of these food surpluses where they are needed 
in cooperation with the United Nations. Such a 
program on a large enough scale to be significant 
would be a mighty weapon in the struggle to free 
men and nations from communism. Such a pro- 
gram, if evolved with intelligent imagination and 
ethical concern for suffering people, could prevent a 
third world war. 

Such a program of using food surpluses to help 
abolish the specter of hunger in other lands would be 
costly and involve sacrifice. Both the farmer and the 
ordinary taxpayer would have to sacrifice somewhat. 
The cost, however much could not be one cent more 
than that of a third world war brought on by the 
manipulation of starving and dispairing peoples by 
communist imperialists. Indeed, the cost of such a 
program would be but a fraction of the extra bomb- 
ing planes, battleships and tanks we would have to 
build to fight a third world war. 

There is no time to lose. Communists are right 
now wooing the hungry and the dispairing with 
bland promises. We must get about the business of 
helping to feed the world or soon we will find our- 
selves fighting a large part of the world’s people. 

In the long run the only way to peace in our time 
is, as it has always been, and always will be, man 
sharing with his fellowman the bread of life. Only 
good ethics is ultimately sound economics, which, 
being translated by the God of history, means, if 
they are to live in peace, men must be brothers to 
all their fellowmen. 

* #F * 
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OUR NEW BIBLE 


The last day of September marked the celebra- 
tion of the:500th anniversary of the first printing of 
the Bible by Gutenburg at Mainz, Germany, and 
the introduction of a new translation of the Bible in 
this country. This new translation is a worthy 
commemoration of the great event five hundred 
years ago. The “new Bible” is a modern English 
version which is far more than just the Scripture in 
the vernacular. It is a painstaking, scholarly trans- 
lation into which has been brought the results of 
research unknown to most earlier translators. 

For beauty and dignity of diction, no Bible in our 
language can equal the old 1611 translation called 
the “King James” Bible. Its phraseology, its 
figures, and much of its word usage are incompre- 
hensible to most moderns. This is modern man’s 
loss, but it is an almost universal condition among 
us. Therefore, a new translation was needed. Well, 
here it is. We hope the American layman will turn 
to the new translation and resume the excellent old 
custom of reading the Bible. 


PROTESTANT CHURCH IN ROME 
CLOSED BY POLICE 


POLICE armed with a riot jeep raided the regular 

Sunday service of the Protestant Church of 
Christ in Rome, Italy, September 14. They pre- 
vented the service and closed the church in spite 
of the protest of its minister, an American, that 
under the Italian constitution guaranteeing freedom 
of religion the action was illegal. He was told that 
he must apply for “permission” before he held such 
services. The minister, however, had applied for 
such permission three years ago, but as yet, has not 
been able to get either permission or denial. 

Why the sudden police crack down? There is, no 
doubt, that the answer would be found to have some 
connection with the fact that since the close of the 
war, this Protestant church has made one thousand 
converts. 

If the Roman Catholic Church is one indivisible 
world body as its clergy tell us, and we believe it is, 
American Catholics have a duty to use their in- 
fluence to help right this wrong done a dissenting 
Protestant minority in Catholic Italy. Protestants 
have as much right to seek converts in Italy as 
Catholics have to seek converts in the United 
States. For the good of all of us, there must be an 
end to Roman Catholic practice of demanding 
tolerance in countries where they are in the minority 
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and refusing tolerance in countries where they ai 
in the majority. 

Rejoinders that it was the police not the chure 
that closed the Protestant Church of Christ 1 
Rome will convince no one. Back of the police 
determining police policy, are the majority of an 
country. 

For more than a century this paper has stood f 
the right of Roman Catholics in this country and i 
will continue to do so. We appeal to our America 
Catholic friends to help make an end to denial ¢ 
rights for Protestants in Catholic Italy. 


LIMITED QUANTITY OF FEDERAL 
UNION NUMBER STILL AVAILABLE 


MANY churches have ordered extra copies @ 
the September number of The Christia 
Leader containing the Symposium on Federal Unio 
The Symposium is being used widely as a basis fe 
discussion in parishes preparing to vote on t 
proposed Federal Union of Universalists and Uni 
tarians. A limited quantity of copies of this numbe 
is still available. If you want some for your churck 
order them soon because our supply is dwindlir 
fast. 


HOW DO WE KNOW THEY ARE NO 
COMMUNISTS NOW? 


WE have read with great care the skillful 
written story of Mr. Whittaker Chamber 

life as a communist underground worker and of h 
subsequent conversion to democracy and religie 
This is not the first ex-communist autobiograp 
we have read. 
Reading, rereading, and careful analysis offers 
no clue to one persistent question. The question 
this: How can we possibly know that a man 
woman thoroughly trained in the unmoral phile 
ophy of communism and practicing that philosoph 
in underground activities over a long period 
years—how can we know that such a person is ge 
uinely converted? There is no positive answer 
this question.° 
As ungenerous as it may seem therefor, we ¢ 
never completely trust, much less make a hero 
any such ex-communist. Indeed, we believe th 
the lionizing of ex-communists by good Americ 
opens wide the gate for Trojan horses to come rig 
in and spread more and more confusion and § 
picion among us. y 
* * * 4 
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“ederal Union and Historic Liberalism 


‘red B. Perkins 


PHE proposal of thirty-five years ago for merger 
with the Congregationalists was the subject of 
scussion and action before I became active in the 
Fairs of the Church. The one fact in regard to it 
hich has been clear to me as a result of discussions 
ith those who took part in it has been that the 
aking of the proposal, its discussion over a period 
' years and final rejection set the Universalist 
hurch back considerably. I was acquainted at first 
ind with the proposal for the Free Church Fellow- 
ip consisting of the Unitarians, Universalists and 
ich other liberals as might be interested. I there- 
te know of my own knowledge that the net result 
‘the consideration of that project over a period of 
‘ars and its ultimate failure did great harm to the 
rength of the Universalist denomination. Such a 
sult has seemed to me to be inevitable in view of 
e fact that there is a tendency for persons to await 
€ consummation of the proposed plan, not to move 
rward vigorously in the meantime and, after its 
ilure or rejection, to find in its wake disappoint- 
ent and difficulty in securing the amount of 
operation from the constituency which had been 
eviously present. My point of view in this regard 
yelieve to be shared by most of the persons in both 
e Universalist and Unitarian denominations who 
‘ve been acquainted with the prior projects. I say 
is because repeatedly in the Joint Committee for 
soporation between the Unitarians and Univer- 
lists everyone present had agreed, including the 
zhest officials in both churches, that no attempt 
merger should again be made except as a result of 
“grass roots’ demand and that it would be a great 
stake to have such a merger suggested or spon- 
red from those high in authority in the two 
urches. As a result, the object of the Joint Com- 
‘ttee was to find ways of closer cooperation be- 
een the denominations with the thought that if, 
thout formal plan or fanfare, the work of the 
nominations could be done more and more in 
mmon, the time might come when the extent of 
at common work was such that a merger of the 
© groups would be not only possible but perhaps 
rvitable. 
It was against this background that | was aston- 
‘ed to have the proposal of merger made by one 
the highest officials in the two churches, since it 
‘med to me to constitute an approach at variance 
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with recent history and an understanding of that 
history which I felt was widely held. As a member 
of the first joint Universalist-Unitarian Commis- 
sion, I therefore felt that it was of the greatest im- 
portance that it be determined at the outset as to 
whether there was an overwhelming demand within 
the denominations for the proposed merger. If 
there were such a demand, then, of course, the 
project might be made to succeed but I felt unless 
the demand was overwhelming, it would be a mis- 
take to embark upon discussion of it with the danger 
that another setback would occur to the denomina- 
tion, similar to those of the past, and perhaps more 
serious results occur. As I understood it, that point 
of view was accepted by the first joint commission 
and the report which it made in substance urged 
that careful consideration be given by both denom- 
inations as to their desire to merge and that senti- 
ment in this regard be ascertained prior to embark- 
ing upon any actual plans. It was likewise agreed 
that the difficulties in any merger were so great that 
unless seventy-five percent of the churches of each 
denomination expressed a desire to go forward, the 
matter should be dropped. My feeling was, and I 
thought it shared by the other members, that the 
vote upon this matter should be a careful judicial 
one and not the result of publicity in one direction 
or the other. 

The first thing that disturbed me was that all the 
publicity in relation to the proposed merger was in 
favor of proceeding. I have no first hand knowledge 
of suppression of opinions to the contrary but | 
know that there are persons within the denomina- 
tion who feel that expressed opposition to it was not 
accorded publicity. 1 furthermore know that in 
many instances the vote to proceed with plans for 
merger was as a result of the argument that, of 
course, everyone was in favor ‘of unity among 
churches and that a negative vote upon this issue 
was a negative vote upon that broader issue. It 
seemed to me that the vote of some persons seemed 
as simple to them as did the analysis by President 
Coolidge of his pastor’s sermon upon the subject of 
sin, namely, that the pastor was opposed to it. 

From my point of view, it has always seemed that 
the merger of churches must basically be upon the 
basis of their beliefs and faith. I am fully aware 
of the productive advantages of combination in big 
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business even though the heads of the organiza- 
tions involved may have divergent philosophies 
except upon the importance of production. The 
church is to’me.a thing of the spirit, however, and 
it has always seemed fundamental that it must be 
built upon the basic convictions and beliefs of its 
members and that mergers with other churches take 
place only after careful analyses of those beliefs in- 
dicating a common affirmative ground upon which 
to build. 

With that in mind, I naturally reviewed the basic 
position of the Universalist Church in the matter of 
conviction and belief. It seemed quite clear to me 
that this was well and acceptably stated in the 
Washington Declaration of 1935 constituting the 
Bond and Statement of Faith. This in turn became 
even clearer when application was made in 1942 by 
the denomination for membership in the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America and there 
was conveyed to that Council the following state- 
ment officially approved by the Board of Trustees 
of the denomination as follows: 

“The primary motive that prompts this action 
is genuine sympathy with the avowed purpose of 
the Council ‘more fully to manifest the essential 
oneness of the Christian Churches of America in 
Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and Savior, and 
to promote the spirit of fellowship, service and 
cooperation among them.’ That sense of oneness 
in Christ as the basis of Christian fellowship is 
thrown to the fore in the official declaration of the 
Universalist Church, as follows: 

““*The bond of fellowship in this Convention 
shall be a common purpose to do the will of God 
as Jesus revealed it and to cooperate in establish- 
ing the Kingdom for which he lived and died.’ ”’ 

“ce 

“Tt is in that spirit that we are moved to apply 
for membership in the Federal Council. We should 
regard it as a privilege to add our testimony to 
the essential oneness in Christ of the Christian 
churches of America which the Council seeks to 
manifest and ‘to cooperate more fully in the 
United Christian service carried on under the 
Council’s auspices, at a time when such expres- 
sions of unity are so sorely needed.” 

It has been interesting to me throughout the dis- 
cussions in regard to the proposed merger that no 
one actively favoring it to my knowledge has made 
the statement or proposal that it moves toward the 
objective which we expressed when we applied for 
membership in the Federal Council. This interests 
me particularly because it has always seemed to me 
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that our major and, I would hope, our continuin/ 
contribution to the cause of liberal religion has bee 
in the maintenance of a Christian Church withi 
which any person could be intellectually at home 
Proud of our unique position in this regard, I per 
sonally would dislike to see us abandon it and thi 
cause which it represents. With this in mind I coul 
not, of course, be unaware of the criticism within t 
Unitarian Church, I am informed, by a small mi 
ority, that it no longer regards itself as a Christiat 
Church. Likewise I have been, with no enthusiasm 
aware of the growing expression of sentiment in ou) 
own church upon the same subject which culminate¢ 
in the official proposal of the Survey Committee a 
the Portland Convention to change the Laws o 
Fellowship in such manner that it would make 
clear that we did not regard ourselves as part of t 
Christian Church. I have been disturbed at inter 
pretations of the word “Universalist” quite at vz 
iance with the entire history of the denominatiof 
down to and including the official statement mad 
in 1942 quoted above. With no background whai 
ever that I can find in history the assertion is no 
broadly made that we must either be in religic 
“universal” or “‘partial”. The basic historical pos 
tion of the church as a liberal Christian Chure 
where each individual accepts “‘the spiritual leadei 
ship of Jesus’’, but with full freedom of interpreta 
tion of its meaning, seems more and more to be a 
the point of being repudiated. 
I was furthermore greatly disturbed at the actic 
taken at the Portland Convention when it w 
decided that a vote of seventy-five percent of anece 
sary sixty percent of the churches of the denomi 
tion voting would be effective to accomplish tl 
merger in spite of the fact that this set a standard 
only forty-five percent of the entire denominatic 
It constituted to me a glaring example of an inte 
erance of opinion quite at variance with the libe 
ality which has always characterized our Church 
These things, taken in conjunction with li 
action by our Unitarian friends and pronouncemer 
among them closely akin to some among us, hai 
caused me to feel that there is great doubt as 
whether those of us who possess the historic Unive 
salist belief in liberal Christianity will be able 
accommodate themselves to the philosophy of t 
organization which will result from the propos 
merger. 
I am frankly unhappy. This arises from a feeli 
on my part that the proposal for union has 
forward so far, and with such backing, that 
not now consummated, irreparable harm will hi 
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ben done to the denomination. For this reason 
have not to date opposed it but have withheld 
udgment, waiting to see what developments take 
lace and what in the course of time will appear as 
he basic religious belief and conviction of the new 
roup. 
I therefore feel that the matter should progress, 
hat each person and each church should view the 
aatter carefully and dispassionately and ultimately 
rive at a judgment. If that judgment be in favor 
ff the union, as I would expect it to be in view of the 
iressure to that end, I believe it is essential to the 
ofessed spirit of liberality that an official an- 
ouncement should be made according to each 
hurch within the denomination full freedom of 
ction to determine its own future, within or with- 
ut the proposed new organization. In that way, 
nd in that way only, will each individual and 
hurch within the denomination be granted that 
reedom of choice in matters of spiritual concern 
ompletely in keeping with the liberal tradition 
thich has throughout its history characterized the 
enomination. 


WE ARE ONE IN SPIRIT 
Walter Royal Jones, Jr. 


I join wholeheartedly in the chorus calling for the 
allest possible study and exploration of the Uni- 
Ini federation proposals, and commend you for your 
fforts to that end in the recent Leader. 

I favor the federation, not because I like what it 
i, but because it seems but one step towards what 
ught to be. 

Many people are presently calling attention, with 
vertones of caution, not to say alarm, to the dis- 
nctive “genius” of either the Unitarian or Uni- 
ersalist movements, according to which the speaker 
appens to be in. I find it impossible to take these 
ords of caution seriously. My experience in the 
wo denominations has not been as long as Dr. 
Vestwood’s, for instance, but such as it is, it utterly 
yntradicts the point he makes, if I understand it. 
As he emphasized the difference between love 
to” and love ‘‘of” God, and the significance of 
nitarianism’s Puritan background, two things 
ume to mind. The favorite hymn of the senior 
inister of the Unitarian church I recently served 
as William Brighty Rands’ 

“One Lord there is, all lords above; 
His name is Truth, his name is Love... 

The Unitarian tradition also brought forth such 
ymns as Chadwick’s “O Love divine of all that 
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is...” and others. The suggestion that the concept 
of God-as-love is closer to Universalism than to 
Unitarianism, seems to me quite untenable. 

Concerning Puritanism, moreover, one need only 
recall the phrase from an earlier Universalist 
avowal, “Certainty of just retribution for evil’, to 
see that the Puritan heritage is by no’ means strange 
to Universalism. 

I harp upon these points, so mildly drawn by Dr. 
Westwood, simply to underline my constantly 
growing conviction that Unitarians and Universal- 
ists do not actually constitute two liberal fellow- 
ships considering closer co-operation, so much as 
a single dynamic movement of the spirit, at present in 
a state of organizational schizophrenia. Outside of 
the technical structures of our inherited organiza- 
tions, I have not found a single distinction reputedly 
separating the denominations, that did not in fact 
cut athwart them in grand disregard of denomina- 
tional identity. 

I could cite chapter and verse for this, in theo- 
logical viewpoints, social attitudes, economic out- 
look and status, and intellectual background. We 
are perhaps most alike in the differences we each 
embrace! But more important is our kinship in 
religious vitality, which thrives on the creative 
interaction of these very differences. That we take 
some pride in embracing creative differences, but 
stumble at the thought of embracing each other, is 
surely one of the most precious ironies of our time! 

I agree that one of the most urgent “‘first steps” 
to be taken is the unification of our ministerial 
fellowships. By all means, and without delay! Still 
it is significant that eighteen per cent of our men 
already enjoy a limited measure of joint fellowship. 
Unsatisfactory as that still is, it represents a situa- 
tion absolutely unparalleled among other denomina- 
tions, or even between either Universalists or 
Unitarians and any other denomination. 

Count me among the mystics if you will. I be- 
lieve we are in spirit one fellowship, and remain 
apart only to our mutual confusion. What is need- 
ful is that we open our eyes, discover and accept the 
fact, and then reorder the mechanics of organization 
to implement the spiritual dynamic which is truly 
ours. 


STOCKHOLM — Tourist travel throughout 
Scandinavia will be aided if a scheme proposed by 
an inter-Scandinavian parliamentary committee 
goes through. Scandinavians will need no passports 
in the area, and foreigners will have their passports 
controlled only once, at the port of entry. (W P) 
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Warnings and Recommendations* | 


Llewellyn Jones 


ROFESSOR BROWNELL’S, The Human Com- 

munity, was reviewed in The Leader in Febru- 
ary, 1951, and the present book, while self-con- 
tained, may also be regarded as a continuation of 
that work. It is an inquiry, using the same terms 
of reference, into an American public activity 
which was started by our first settlers in a small 
way and which has now grown into a giant industry; 
education. 

The book is not only intrinsically interesting and 
valuable, but an added interest may be given its 
reading by stopping to reflect every so often that 
we are’in a national election campaign. With two 
intelligent candidates competing in pointing out 
the evils that assail us and suggesting remedies, 
you might suppose, on second thought, why waste 
the space. The candidates and Mr. Brownell are 
simply not talking about the same country. And 
that does not mean that Eisenhower and Stevenson 
are talking about economic and political issues and 
Mr. Brownell about spiritual issues. Not a bit of it. 
How is this for economics: ‘‘No one will deny the 
value of higher education when it is good. .. But 
when the college becomes overwhelmingly an in- 
fluence toward the aggrandizement of urban society 
with the corresponding impoverishment of our small 
communities, it is no longer good. .. Deans of 
general and professional colleges in rural states 
have reported that from forty to eighty per cent 
of their graduates leave the state forever on finish- 
ing their education. In the decade following 1920 
. . . the farmers of America contributed to the 
cities a subsidy of $12,600,000,000 in costs of ele- 
mentary education alone . . . the educational costs 
that farmers bear in raising their children to the 
age when they migrate to the city”. 

That is only one factor in the over-all picture of 
a general decline of the small community in America. 
And with the small community, goes the small 
liberal arts college. Meanwhile the great city 
colleges have reached the point where teachers can 
only lecture with the aid of public address systems, 
do not know their students by a name or face, and 
where the students, having as depersonalized an 
attitude to the institution as it has to them, cheat 


*The College and the Community: A Critical Study of Higher Edu- 
cation, by Baker Brownell, Professor of Philosophy, Northwestern 
University. Harper and Brothers, New York. Price $3.50 
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to such an extent that it has almost become an 
accepted pattern. | 

Throughout the book, Mr. Brownell contrasts 
this depersonalization and urbanization of educa- 
tion not only with Jefferson’s teachings and practice 
in the field, but with the highly successful folk high 
school movements in the Scandinavian countries, 
movements largely owing their original impulse to 
Bishop Grundtvig of Denmark, but which are no 
longer the creation of any one man or group. Mr, 
Brownell makes his own definite recommendations 
for new procedures in higher education, and one of 
them, The House of Masters, bears a likeness to 
Grundtvig’s own never-incarnated dream of 
degreeless all-Scandinavian university. 

The author’s analysis, in Contacts and Communi- 
cation, of the sort of personal contacts you achieve 
in small communities as against those of the big 
cities should, it seems to me, be of immense use te 
parish clergymen. Through such an analysis as 
this, the pastor may see the reasons for some of hi 
pastoral failings and see the possibility of new 
techniques in the creation of group activities an¢ 
in the adjustments of personal to civic values. 

The book is, from one point of view, a guide te 
that salvation which the politicians cannot vouc 
safe to us, for they do not even see the peril we are 
in. But let me hasten to say that the author is no 
guaranteeing anything. The only salvation 
offers us is very conditional indeed. 


Universalists at the International Associa 0: 
for Religious Freedom Conference, Oxford, E 

land, August 12-17. Right to left, front: : 
Cummins, Mrs. Gibbons, Harriet Cumm 

Dr. Cummins. Rear, the Rev. Frater-Smid, o! 
land; the Rev. Arthur Peacock, England; Dr 
Gustav Ulrich. i 
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Robert B. Tapp WwAvointed to Chair of 
Theology at St. Lawrence 


+R: ROBERT B. TAPP of Los Angeles, Califor- 
~ nia, has been appointed to the Chair of Theol- 
gy at the Theological School at St. Lawrence 
Iniversity. Dr. Tapp took up his new post at the 
pening of the fall semester last month. 

Robert B. Tapp is a native Californian. He did 
is undergraduate work in the University of South- 
tn California where he was awarded a Bachelor of 
cience degree cum laude. During World War II, 
€ served as communications and sonar officer 
board a destroyer. 

In June of this year, Dr. Tapp completed his 
taduate work at the University of Southern Cali- 
nia. From 1947 through 1949, he directed lead- 
tship training courses for the Great Books Foun- 
ation at Long Beach and Los Angeles. Since 
348, he has also been a lecturer on the faculty of 
Iniversity of Southern California. He has also 
orked part time as consultant for the YMCA and 
WCA and as trainer of discussion leaders and 
mnsultant on group techniques for the American 
riends Service Committee. 

Until his resignation to come east, Dr. Tapp 
‘rved as chairman of the Education Committee of 
ie Los Angeles County Conference on Community 


TUFTS SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
EXPANDS ITS PROGRAM 


[HE Tufts College School of Religion began its 
eighty-fourth year of service with the orientation 
‘riod for new students on September 18, 1952, and 
inounced the developments of the last few months 
the expansion of its program; the appointment of 
tee new faculty members, the establishment of a 
ven-year course, and the admission of a new class 
fifteen members. 
Dr. William F. Wyatt has resigned from his 
aching of New Testament, but will continue some 
ark in the Department of Classics in the college. 
r. J.A.C.F. Auer has resigned from teaching 
iurch History, but will continue to teach System- 
ic Theology in the School of Religion. 
The new members of the faculty are Dr. Charles 
Milligan, . Professor Edwin Prince Booth, and 
chard Cain. Dr. Milligan received his Ph.D. de- 
ee from Harvard University in 1951 with concen- 
ition of study in history and philosophy of re- 
tion. He is also a graduate of the University of 
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Relations and as a member of its Executive Board. 

Dr. Tapp comes to St. Lawrence with the enthu- 
silastic recommendations of both his academic ad- 
visors and colleagues and two of our California 
Universalist leaders, Dr. Blauvelt and Dr. Maxey. 
Floyd H. Ross, head of the School of Religion, Uni- 
versity of Southern California and professor of 
World Religions, said of Dr. Tapp, “‘He is an excel- 
lent teacher and discussion leader, a superior stu- 
dent, and an extremely fine person.” 


Denver and Iliff School of Theology. 

Dr. J.A.C.F. Auer, introducing Dr. Milligan to 
Tufts alumni, commented as follows on his ability 
and achievements: “Dr. Milligan has a varied inter- 
est having taught music, philosophy, and physics. 
Moreover, in all of these fields, he has attained to 
some prominence as is evident from the fact that 
some of his musical compositions have been well 
accepted. 

“His doctoral dissertation, which bears a some- 
what abstruse title, is one of the best written on the 
subject. The title is: 4 Critique of the Doctrine of 
the Divine Eros in the Philosophy of Alfred North 
Whitehead. He received his Doctor’s degree cum 
laude. This, in fact, was expected by his teachers 
because he had the unusual good fortune of having 
an average of A in all his studies in Harvard Uni- 
versity. This is highly exceptional.” 

Dr. Milligan will teach the Courses in the fields 
of church history and philosophy of religion. 

Professor Edwin Prince Booth has been a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Boston University School 
of Theology since 1924 where he is now Professor of 
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Historical Theology. As a speaker, he has served 
many Universalist and Unitarian churches. His 
writing includes a series of New Testament studies, 
An Eighteenth -Gentury Newspaper, and Martin 
Luther: Oak of Saxony. Dr. Booth will be a lecturer 
in New Testament at the Tufts School of Religion, 
with special responsibility for the course in the Life 
and Teaching of Jesus. 

Richard Cain is a graduate of the University of 
Southern California and of Boston University 
School of Theology where he is continuing work for 
his doctorate. Mr. Cain will serve Tufts as’a lec- 
turer in New Testament. 

Two years ago, the students of the Tufts School 
of Religion, while sharing with the faculty in a 
series of evaluation sessions regarding the improve- 
ment of the school, presented the suggestion for the 
addition of a seven-year program, requiring a total 
of two hundred and ten hours of academic training. 
Such a course, with a separate degree, has been au- 
thorized by the Trustees of Tufts College, and the 
first students in this program of training will re- 
ceive degrees in June 1952. The combined college- 
theological program of six years will be retained and 
students now in this program will have a choice of 
continuing the present course or of transferring to 
the new program and complete an additional year 
of study. The new program meets the full academic 
requirements for appointments as chaplain in the 
armed services, and is in harmony with the program 
offered by the greater number of theological schools. 

The new class of students admitted this year, one 


of the largest to enroll recently, include the follow- - 


ing: Robert O. Bess, Robert W. Bermudes, David 
Blanchard, William F. Coughlin, Gilbert E. Heath, 
Robert B. Johnson, Robert F. MacHenry, Richard 
H. Marsh, Catharen W. Murdock, Winthrop F. 
Puffer, Carl F. Schultz, Louis Stoetzer, James H. 
Walch, John H. Willey, Bruce T. Wyman. 


REMEMBER THE CHRISTIAN LEADER IN 
YOUR WILL 


In so doing, you make a perpetual contribution to 
the teaching of Universalism. 

“I give and bequeath to The Universalist Publishing 
House for the support of The Christian Leader the 


For further information, write to 


Emerson Hugh Lalone, 108 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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OBSERVE 


UNITED NATIONS 
DAY, OCTOBER 24 


In the United Nations we have pledged our sup 
port to the basic principles of sovereign equality, 
mutual respect among nations, and justice and 
morality in international affairs. By the Chartet 
all United Nations members are bound to settle 
their disputes peacefully rather than by the use 
of force. They pledge themselves to take common 
action against root causes of unrest and war, and 
to promote the common interests of the nation: 
in peace, security, and general well-being. 

* * * 


Korea might have been the end of the Unite¢ 
Nations. When the aggression began, the fre 
nations might have yielded their principles ane 
followed the dreary road of appeasement that, it 
the past, had led from Manchuria to Munich an 
then to World War IJ. But Korea had the op 
posite effect. When the Communist aggressor 
brutally violated the Republic of Korea, t 
United Nations acted with unprecedented speet 
and rallied the international conscience to meé 
the challenge. And, with our country proudly i 
the lead, the free nations went into the conflic 
against aggression. 

*  * * * 

We must remember that the challenge of inter 
national lawlessness is not only military, but als 
political and economic. The United Nations 
helping dependent peoples to move toward greate 
freedom. The United Nations is taking measure 
to promote extensive international progress 
such fields as agriculture, communication an 
transportation, education, health, and _ livi 
standards. Its technical assistance programs an 
our own Point Four activities are providin 
dramatic examples of tangible accomplishment 
at relatively little cost. The United Nations i 
this way is helping to build healthier societie; 
which in the long run are the best defense agains 
communism and the best guaranty of peace. , 

During the past seven years our work in Unite 
Nations has been carried out on a strictly nonpa 
tisan basis. Able men and women from both p 
litical parties and both Houses of Congress hai 
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HE GREAT ENTERPRISE 
By Harry A. Overstreet 
W. W. Norton & Co. New 

York, 1952 

_ Price $3.00 

Some teachers of philosophy have 
een known to itemize the philoso- 
hies of others without having a 
hilosophy of their own. Such was 
ot the case with the late John 
Yewey, who put his philosophy to 
ie test and to work in education 
nd in other areas of life. Such also 
| not the case with Dr. Harry A. 
iverstreet. 

Dr. Overstreet taught philosophy 
or ten years at the University of 
‘alifornia and was for many years 
ead of the Philosophy Depart- 
ent of New York University. He 
known to multitudes of Americans 
arough his book, The Mature 
find. 

The Great Enterprise is inter- 

reted in its sub-title as ‘relating 
arselves to our world.” “What we 
slate ourselves to and how we 
slate ourselves makes up the con- 
ent of our life.” 
Noting that the idiot is lacking 
i neural interconnections, within 
is being, Dr. Overstreet points to 
te parallelism concerning the 
ormal individual and his need for 
rowing interconnections with the 
orld. “Tragedy ensues where 
tere is no sending forth of the 
lind to make contact with other 
uinds” ... the shy child — “the 
all to keep others out” . . . “power 
ver others, whether over men or 
ations” . . . the neurotic person 
behaving in the same way over and 
ver again, even in circumstances 
tat in no wise call for such be- 
avior’. ..” 

‘Underscoring everyone’s need for 
we, Dr, Overstreet points to the 
eed to “imaginatively move inside 
ae lives of others.”’ (In this con- 
ection, we note that he took time 
ut of teaching to work with others 
i making rubber shoes, polishing 
earings, and sewing sugar sacks.) 
lso, he points to the individual’s 
eed to use his own creative capaci- 
es to the full. “The great enter- 
rise of life . . . is to create life that 

friendly to fellow life.” 
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for growth.” 


On the world scene, Dr. Over- 
street makes unmistakably clear 
that the real war is one of “‘com- 
plete power over the minds of men” or 
“the right of men to their own 
minds. If the one side wins, the 
other side does not merely lose; it is 
expunged, annihilated. There can 
be no compromise between a doc- 
trine of a otal compulsory patterning 
of men’s lives and a belief 1” freedom 
“The alternative to 
disaster: to make more freedom.” 

In the judgment of this reviewer, 
The Great Enterprise is a book to 
own. It is readable from beginning 
to end, pertinent to the lives of 
persons, rich in. insights for the 
family, sound in psychological and 
educational implications, and clear 
on the world issues. It is meat for 
discussion groups, 

—Epna P. BRuNER 


ARROW IN THE BLUE 

By Arthur Koestler 

352 pp. 

Macmillan, 1952 

Price $5.00 

The author of Darkness at Noon, 
The Yogi and the Commissar and 
several other volumes dealing with 
the world conflict of our generation 
has turned to autobiography. The 
result is a volume (a first install- 
ment) which outlines with ghastly 
clarity the progress toward com- 
munism of the first generation of 
twentieth century European 
liberals. 

Arthur Koestler, born in 1905, 
the child of Hungarian and German 
parents, like millions of his genera- 
tion, he longed for a united, liberal, 
peaceful Europe. They looked for 
aggressive Posehn to the Social- 


‘ ists of the Weimar Republic, but 


were disillusioned and embittered 
by the failure of the socialists. They 
believed there was no hopeful al- 
ternative except communism, “East 
of the Rhine in 1930, there was no 
escape from the choice between 
Fascism and Communism .. . In 
the 1930’s, conversion to the Com- 
munist faith was not a fashion or a 
craze—it was a sincere and spon- 
taneous expression of an optimism 
born of dispair: an abortive revolu- 


tion of the spirit, a misfired Renais- 
sance, a false dawn of history.” 

So the author tells the story of his 
conversion from liberalism to the 
closed system of communism in this 
first volume of his memoirs. He 
leaves no doubt that the new faith 
failed him, but reserves the full story 
for the volume to follow. 

Unlike the stories of the numerous 
American communists who are re- 
cent converts from communism, this 
man has a story that contains the 
ring of agonized reality about it. 
Koestler renounced communism in 
1939 which, to say the least, is quite 
different from the flood of con- 
temporary exiles from the religion 
of Stalinism. 

—E.H.L. 


THE UPWARD CALL 

By Henry David Gray 

fare ig ood sik) 

Price $1.25 

This is a small volume of daily 
devotions built around Paul’s letter 
to the Philippians. It is the reflec- 
tion of youth conferences of the Pil- 
grim Fellowship of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Churches over a 
period of four years, written by 
Henry David Gray, counselor for 
these young people. It does two 
things. The positive thing which 
this little volume does is to explain 
the meaning of the book of Phil- 
ippians. This, I am sure, would be 
informative to the young people. 
Then it attempts to guide the 
prayer life of young people with the 
use of questions at the end of each 
daily reading. The approach taken 
in these sections is not in keeping 
with the liberal tradition. 
—A.ice M, Harrison 


The little man was pushing his 


cart through the crowded aisles of 
the big supermarket. 

“Coming through,” he called mer- 
rily. No one moved. 

“Gangway,” he shouted. A few 
men stepped aside. 

He ruefully surveyed the situa- 
tion, thought a minute, and shouted: 

“Watch your nylons!’’ 

The women scattered. 

—The Watchman Examiner 
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Department of Education 


->\., _ Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts } 


EINIGW OCCASIONS oe 6 

Arriving early for a recent Urban 
League luncheon, the writer picked 
up the agency’s annual report, a 
copy of which had been left at each 
place for the perusal of the guests. 
So interested did she become that 
she almost ignored the tomato 
juice! For several paragraphs sug- 
gested an interesting parallel be- 
tween the work done by this social 
agency and that with which we here 
in the Department of Education are 
concerned. Let me first quote the 
excerpts which instigated this train 
of thought. 

“... Back in 1931, the -League’s 
manpower was limited and, in a 
sense, so was its geographical loca- 
tion . . . the offices were located in 
the heart of the Negro community 
and services were focused directly 
toward the Negro community. It 
was common practice, for example, 
that many people who would not 
consider hiring Negroes in their 
factories or stores would call the 
Urban League for domestic help. 
Further, it was not especially diffi- 
cult to obtain financial assistance to 
send colored children to summer 
camp or distribute Christmas bas- 
kets to deprived Negro families. It 
was understandable that the League 
became known as a social agency 
for Negroes... 

“In 1951, as a result of changes 
developing throughout the period, 
including the impact of World War 
II, the Urban League attempted to 
meet the new challenge . . . on every 
front the League tried to keep up— 
and a little bit ahead—of the signi- 
ficant new gains made by the colored 
minority in our community... 

“Thus, the needs of 1931 have 
given way to new ones... It is quite 
evident that the staff of the League 
is spending more time with groups 
on the planning and consultation 
level, in order to influence broad 
community trends rather than to 
concentrate me upon the individual 
applicant for the agency’s services. 

he staff tells me that they see their 
role now as being one of developing 
new employment opportunities for 
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Negroes rather than merely placing 
a specific Negro in a specific job. 
They assist a direct client in becom- 
ing aware of and using the natural 
resources for jobs. This practice 
leaves the staff time, if not enough 
time, to contact employers, labor 
unions, placement and guidance 
units and other sources of employ- 
ment and training to make them 
aware of and to help them utilize 
the skills of the Negro group.” 

Thus the Urban League is shifting 
from service to the individual client, 
who can be served by agencies set 
up to meet his needs as a person, to 
the broader area of over-all social 
planning and education. 

The religious education worker to- 
day finds, too, that her role has 
changed so far as her service to the 
churches is concerned. The on- 
going church has become more a 

art of the total community and 
ve broadened its interests to con- 
cerns outside of the church proper. 
This has been inevitable because all 
about us, in every field of human 
relations, one sees the tendency to 
look beyond the narrow confines to 
the larger whole. The past many 
years of conflict and chaos have 
revealed to all of us the necessity of 
a one world emphasis, and this can- 
not but reflect itself in our com- 
munity attitudes as well. 

Consequently, the church be- 
comes more than a center for the 
religious education of the children 
and the Sunday sermon for their 
parents. It becomes an agency with- 
in the community concerned with 
helping people to live their lives to 
the fullest, and this requires the 
utilization of whatever means are 
at hand for bringing this about. 
The church cannot hope to meet 
every need of every individual, but 
le and increasingly, it can 
call upon ever-growing resources for 
help with specific problems. Our 
social progress as a nation has led 
to our greater concern with the 
welfare of the young, the aged, the 
infirm. It has led to a broader under- 
standing of the ill in mind or body, 
and an appreciation of the effects 


of our complex lives upon us. It, 
therefore now becomes the task of , 
the aware church-worker to acquaint | 
himself with the community re- 
sources at hand, and to know where | 
to go for help when needed. | 
fi terms of our Universalism, | 
therefore, the religious education 
worker becomes an educator in the ) 
true sense. ‘Education emerges in | 
action. Action without education — 
falters.” Here our concern for per- | 
sons manifests itself in the most 
ee of ways ... in action.” 


erhaps we should say, potential 


j 


| 
action, for it becomes the job of | 
workers within the _ individual 
churches, once the tools have been” 
forged jointly with their advisors, to 
utilize them. “Know your com- 
munity” implies the carrying out of - 
this experiment. A two-fold process | 
is at work here. In going out into the 
community for help with the needs 
of our church and its people, we may | 
find solutions within existing agen- | 
cies. We may also find that in- 
certain areas many needs are not 
met. It then becomes our province 
to align ourselves with other leader- | 
ship in the development of new) 
resources. It is by such means that | 
we make our church a vital part of 
a growing community. This course 
of action indicates a high degree of 
articipation on the part of church | 
eaders. Participation leads to 
interest and growth, for both the 
individual and the organization. 
As with the Urban League, suc 
activity on the part of members in 
the individual churches frees De- 
artment of Education staff mem- 
ers for other phases of the over-all | 
program. The vision which we_ 
possess of the role of the liberal 
church in the total community needs 
constant development and reitera 
tion. Every opportunity must be 
utilized to present our point of 
view, both verbally and through the 
written word. Representation at 
gatherings and conferences of social 
planners is essential, either to inject 
or support the type of universa 
thinking inherent in our credo.) 


(Continued on page 25#) 
The Christian L 


| Association Of Universalist Women 


ARS. ROSE T. HURST JOINS 
"HE STAFF OF JORDAN 
JEIGHBORHOOD HOUSE 


Rose T. Hurst 


The A. U. W. voted at its 1951 
yiennial convention to contribute 
hree thousand dollars annually for 
hree years to the Department of 
service Projects, the money to be 
ised for the salary of a trained 
eacher to assist Mrs. Willis. Mrs. 
durst who served as a part-time 
taff worker for part of last year has 
yeen engaged to fill this position. 

Mrs. Hurst is well-qualified for 
he position having graduated from 
West Virginia State College with a 
Bachelor of Science Degree, and 
as had several years experience. 
Mrs. Hurst attended the Rion: 
‘ducation Institute at Ferry Beach, 
Maine, and her personality won her 
nany friends among Universalists 
who were there for the two weeks. 

With the building renovated, the 
1ew equipment purchased and a 
nore adequate staff, the Service 
Department looks forward to a suc- 
essful year at Jordan Neighbor- 
100d House. The A. U. W. is con- 
ident that local groups will help us 
© meet our pledge to this fine 
rogram. ; 
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NEW OFFICE SECRETARY 

Mrs. Dorothy M. Harrison is the 
new A. U. W. Office Secretary, hav- 
ing succeeded Anne Hull who re- 
signed August | after five years of 
service. 

Mrs. Harrison, a member of the 
Everett, Massachusetts, Universa- 
list Church and a previous Office 
Secretary in the National Youth 
Office, has always taken an active 
interest in the denomination. She 
is a graduate of The Chandler School 
for Women, and with her experience 
will make a valuable member of the 
staft, 

Communications to the Office 
Secretary should be addressed’ to 
Mrs. Dorothy M. Harrison, 16 
Beacon St., Boston 8,Massachusetts. 


DIABETIC CAMPS HAVE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PATRONAGE 

The girls and boys who have 
enjoyed the camp season have come 
from South America, Cuba, Canada, 
several of the Southern states, Ohio, 
New York, New Jersey, the western 
states, and all of the New England 
States. 

The resident physician at the 
Elliott P. Joslin Camm was a native 
of Denmark. Two of the nurses 
were from France, one staying at 
each of the camps. Visitors came 
from many parts of the world as 
well as Oe our own country. 
Workers from the state of Massa- 
chusetts came to observe and learn 
about the camps. A doctor from 
Belgium stayed for several days at 
the Elliott P: Joslin Camp to ob- 
serve the program and a young lady 
from Montreal, Canada, spent some 
time at the Clara Barton Camp. 
An expert in all phases of camping, 
she has become interested in start- 
ing a camp in her own country 
which will serve diabetic boys and 
girls. 

These are but a few of the inter- 
esting and appreciative guests who 
have been to the camps this sum- 
mer, but it is significant that they 
have wanted to visit. It makes us 
realize how far-reaching are the 
effects of the camps; it is thrilling 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


for the Association of Universalist 
Women to play such an important 
role in this broad program for 
diabetic boys and girls. 


—A.E. T. 
FIELD TRIPS 

Mrs. Cyrus F. Springall, president 
of the A. U. W., was one of the 
speakers at the Maine Universalist 
Gane September 29, and was 
in Vermont on October 1. On Octo- 
ber 13, she will speak to the National 
Convention of Licensed Attendants 
(nursing), on the Diabetic Camps, 
and will also be on the program of 
the Pennsylvania Convention to be 
held in Towanda, October 17 and 
18. 

Mrs. J. Russell Bowman, Execu- 
tive Director of the A. U. W., will 
take an extensive field trip in 
October with engagements sched- 
uled for the Michigan Universalist 
Convention, October 3-4; the Lyons, 
Qhio,, A.,.U.! W.,, October 5;. the 
Chicago A. U. W. on October 7. 
On October 8 and 9, she will be in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota where she 
will speak at the convention lunch- 
eon as well as to an evening meeting 
of A. U. W. members. On October 
11-12, she will attend the Indiana 
Convention, returning to Boston in 
time to speak at the Massachusetts 
A. U. W. Institute on October 15 
and the Vermont Convention on 


October 18. 


THE CHURCH BUILDING AND 
LOAN FUND OF THE A.U.W. 

The Church Building and Loan 
Fund of the A.U.W. has, over the 
years, enabled it to render a service 
far beyond what is indicated by the 
relatively small sum, seven thousand 
and five dollars. Churches in need 
of small loans to meet immediate 
needs are able to borrow from this 
fund without any interest charge.e 
As the money is repaid, it is loaned 
again to another church. 

There are at present ten loans 
outstanding with several still on 
the waiting list. This fund is not 
to be confused with the money 
which the A.U.W. loans on mort- 


‘gages at regular interest rates. 
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News of 


Churches and Church People — 


Fenwick Lassalle Leavitt, Jr., minister of the First Universalist 
Society, Barre, Vermont, honored by St. Lawrence University. 


Citation given the Rev. Fenwick 
L. Leavitt at the Commencement 
at St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
IN@aYerin june, 1952; 

“Fenwick Lassalle Leavitt, Jr.— 
graduate of the College of Letters 
and Science and of the theological 
school of St. Lawrence university, 
Christian minister for seventeen 
years, and for the ten years pastor 
of the First Universalist church of 
Barre, Vt.; counselor, preacher, 
teacher, and administrator, with an 
exemplary record of which the de- 
votion of his people, and the growth 
and program of his church give 
ample evidence. The service and 
leadership he has given to the 

arishes he has served and to the 
fier work of his denomination 
were also given in equally generous 
“measure to the communities in 
which he resided. In a city of great 
cultural diversity he gave his ener- 
gies to a unique movement to in- 
include all racial and_ religious 
elements in a common community 
fellowship. and with remarkable 
success. He has consistently served 
Wand leader of com- 


9% 
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munity youth organizations, and 
always vigorously promoted civic 
services in behalf of the young. He 
has been outstanding in his efforts 
in promoting interfaith projects on 
a community basis. In these and 
many other ways he has shown a 
religious and civic spirit which 
makes him a minister, in the best 
sense of the word, far beyond the 
bounds of his own parish.” 


GEORGIA UNIVERSALISTS 
MEET 

The Georgia Universalist Con- 
vention was held at Bowers’ Chapel, 
Elberton, Georgia, August 9 and 
10, 1952. 

The church members entertained 
a large number of delegates and vis-> 
itors overnight, August 9. Mid-day 
meals were served on church grounds 
both Saturday and Sunday. This 
hospitality not only represented the 
members of the Universalist church, 
but members from other denomina- 
tions opened their homes. . 

The whole country settlement 
entered into the planning of the 


young people’s banquet, held-in a — 


| 
| 
nearby school house on Saturda 
evening. This banquet was well-| 
attended and the speaker of the 
evening was the Rev, Glenn Can- 
field, the new Unitarian-Universa-| 
list minister at Atlanta, Georgia. 
Col. John Schofield of Walhalla, 
South Carolina, the newly elected 
president, was master of ceremo- 
nies. The Rev. L. C. Prater of Out- 
law’s Bridge, North Carolina, 
preached two inspiring sermons, 
| 


HYLAND-METZ | 
Friends of Ida Elizabeth Metz, 
at one time executive secretary of | 
the Women’s National Missionary 
Society, as it was then called, and 
for several years now, Chief Psy- 
chiatric Social Worker at the Vet- 
erans Administration Hospital at 
Northampton, Mass., will be inter- 
ested to know that she was married 
on Monday, August 18, to John F. 
Hyland of Nerthampaeet The wed- 
ding was held in the Central S ware, 
New York Universalist Church and 
the bride’s father, the Rev. William 
J. Metz, former minister of the Cen- 
tral Square Church and her uncle, 
the Rev. Dr. Clinton A. Moulton o 
Dolgeville, N. Y., were the officiat- 
ing clergymen. | 
he church decorations oi 
white gladioli. Dr. William D, 
Metz of the Rhode Island Univer- 
sity faculty, brother of the bride, 
resented her; a sister, Mrs. Charles 
dwards of Valley Falls, N. Y., was 
matron of honor; another sister, 
Mrs. Glenn W. Calder of Richford, 
Vermont, sang; while still another 
sister, Mrs. Edward Armbruster of 
Massepequa, N. Y., played the 
Wedding March; and a_ younger 
brother, Paul F. Metz, of Baltimore 
Maryland, was best man. 
Many guests were present from 
Northampton, Georgetown, f 


and 
Abington, Mass.; Toronto, Canada; 
and Cicero, Rome, and Central 
Square, N. Y. : 
Mr. and Mrs. John F. Hyland 
spent a week at the Adirondack 
amp, of Dr. and Mrs. Clinton A. 
Moulton at East Caroga La 
They will be at home to. thei 
friends at 46 Pranklin Street, Nort 
ampton after _Eabor Dayi~ 


Apse of The Universalist Chapel of Hollywood. From left to 
right the symbols are: The ascending spiral of evolution, prog- 
ress, growth, the Universalist faith in ‘‘progress onward and 


upward forever.’ The seal of The United Nations. The Great 
Seal of the United States, a magnificent Universalist symbol of 
eternal wisdom and the one Father. A globe to symbolize one 
world, the commonwealth of humankind. A celestial sphere, 
an emblem of universal law, order and love. A seal represent- 
ing our integration into The Universalist Church of America. 
The torch of freedom. The olive wreath of peace. 

All the emblems are within gold circles, to indicate that we 
draw no lines to shut out any truth, we raise no barriers against 
any person. We draw only circles to include all persons, all 
truth, all beauty, all goodness. 


1 
AOLLY WOOD UNIVERSALISTS 
MOVE INTO. NEW CHURCH 

The Universalist Church of Holly- 
wood has moved into its new build- 
ng. The members spent the sum- 
ner renovating, papering, painting 
ind constructing, to be ready for 
in active fall and winter season. 

The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ca putchased the building, with 
he Pasadena Church providing 
emporarily the funds needed for 
he necessary immediate action to 
ecure the unusual value. 

At 7367 Hollywood Boulevard, 

mn an important street of easy ac- 
ess from many directions, the for- 
ner residence has the appearance of 
. church, Four two-story columns 
mn a lot slightly above street level 
xtend an imposing invitation. A 
hurch hall is sufficient for imme- 
liate needs of the congregation; 
itchen,dining-room, offices,Church 
school rooms, and some rentals are 
vailable. 
_ The local congregation estimates 
hat the value 4 the property, 
vhen reconditioned by the local 
hurch, will be approximately 
wenty thousand dollars more than 
he amount paid for it. 
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Two, and sometimes three times 
a week, “‘work-days” have been held 
on which members, both men and 
women, have put in strenuous work 
to reduce cost of reconditioning. 
The church auditorium contains the 
pulpit ensemble and emblems which 
the church installed in the former 
rented chapel, but designed so as to 
be set up when a purchase should 
be-made. 
CALIFORNIA SUMMER 
INSTITUTE 

More than four hundred 
Universalists and Unitarians of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, and Nevada gath- 
ered for inspiration and fun at the 
Pacific Southwest Institute of Re- 
ligious Liberals held June 21-28. 
The scene of activity was Camp 
Radford, situated in the mountains 
above Redlands, California. 

Fun and fellowship featured the 

rogram for youth. Swimming, 
homebenk riding, volleyball all 
figured in each day’s events which 
was brought to a close with dancing. 
The week was highlighted by a 
hayride and weinie bake at a nearby 


lake. 
Talks and discussions of 4 Faith 
of Our Times were given every morn- 


ee Be FES) 
NG ROS SING! 
BOOKS of REMEMBRANCE 


GFLIND Kee dof church hi 
co, Pp a record of churc story 
(se 2) and beneficiaries in a beautifully hand- 
Pres %» tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
| Ay grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
la] a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
eo pository, such a book adds beauty and 
er dignity to your church, 
¢ Engrossed designs are available, too, 


for honor rolls ahd resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 
church fnrasbings and stained glass 
windows, Send for our free catalog. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES. INC | 


1S ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHU: 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


ing by Dr. Cope and Dr. Cummins. 
These were followed by workshops 
of which the high school and college 
youth had its own. Led by Dr. and 
Mrs. Marcus, this workshop con- 
sisted of a series of discussions on 
things the youth chose: Presidential 
Candidates, Freedom vs. Security, 
and Getting Along with Parents. 

A statewide Convention of Youth 
was discussed by the young people 
who were: Elizabeth Baker, Eliza- 
beth Campbell, Carmen Ellsworth, 
Bernette Fleissig, Mary Lou Koh- 
feldt, Miriam Nalbach, Dick Neill, 
Pat Pattison, Irene Grier, Hal 
Schmidt, Alma Thomas, Donna 
Smith, Ronnie Widen and Stuart 
Grant. 

— EvizasetH CAMPBELL 
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CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS 
ARE NOW IN FULL SWING 
WHENEVER YOU OR A FRIEND 
THINK OF GETTING COPIES 

OF THE SCRIPTURES 
Remember 

The Widest Assortment 

in English and other 
languages 

at Every Price Level 
Best Value 

may be had from 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield Street 
Boston 8, Mass. 


P. S. It’s not too early to start 
getting Christmas presents ! 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Committee of Fellowship of the 
New York Universalist Convention 
will convene at the Universalist 
Church, Binghamton, New York, 
on the 6th day of October, 1952, at 
2:30 o’clock, for the examination of 
Paul M. Husted “‘as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for 
the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

—Lyman AcHEnBacn, Secretary 

September 15, 1952 


Physical strength is measured by 
what one can carry; spiritual, by 
what one can bear. 
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EDUCATION 
(Continued from page 250) 


UNESCO, Point IV, and similar 
programs, with their emphasis upon 
the dignity of the individual and 
the rights of man, are but echoes of 
a doctrine long promulgated by 
true Universalist thinkers. Our 
leadership, given time and oppor- 
tunity, can aid in the promotion of 
sound thinking and procedure on 
issues of national and international 
policy. 

We are not a large group of people. 
We do have a timely philosophy. 
We must think big — as big as our 
vision is big and as wide as the word 
Universalism implies. The com- 
bined efforts of church workers on 
the local, regional, and national 
level can help to create a total 
individual, community, nation, and 
world. 

—Marcuerite CAMPBELL Davis 


AN EXCELLENT RESOURCE 
FOR CHURCH SCHOOL LEAD- 
ERS — Child Study Publications, 
“to help parents and teachers in 
fostering the healthy development 
of children from birth through 
adolescence”. The November issue 
of The Christian Leader will carry 
reviews of the value for use in liberal 
churches of the book, More Favorite 
Stories Old and New (age group 9- 
12), Doubleday, $3.75, and the 
book list, Bible Stories and Books 
About Religion for Children, twenty- 
five cents, as compiled by the Child 
Study Association. 


THE EXPENDITURE OF THE 
1951 DOLLAR 

As computed by the Golden Rule 
Foundation on the basis of the re- 
port of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce for personal consump- 
tion expenditures in 1951, 


Kor Hood ia jini. ae 22.3 cents 
For Housing sso. #1)...e4 19. cents 
Kor Daxesy fans. (a) 15. cents 
Ror Taxuries'* i. beteute 10. cents 
For Clothing and Personal ; 

Carehel. Hae een 9.1 cents 
For Transportation 8.4 cents 
Bor Savings... aatie: , 5.6 cents 
For Medical and Death 

Exnehsesin ans. Y tote 3.8 cents 
For Personal Business . 3.5 cents 
For Recreation ......... 1/8 cents 
For Church and Charity 1.5 cents 

otal cies war $1.00 


TUFIS' COLLEG 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. Presiden 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
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The Bethany Union for Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- © 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business 
women and students. The Union is | 
within easy access of all parts of | 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and | 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 

Superintendent i 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. © 

ALICE C. LANE, President 

FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education of | 
young men and women for 
responsible citizenship and for 
positions of leadership in busi- | 
ness, government, and the 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES — 
President 
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BITUARIES 


ABEL I. EMERSON 

Dr. Mabel I. Emerson, well- 
own and loved Universalist, died 
her home in Wrentham, Mas- 
thusetts, August 7. Dr. Emerson 
$ ninety-one. 

Dr. Emerson lived for many 
ars in Roxbury and was an active 
smber of the Grove Hall Uni- 
tsalist Church. Twenty years 
0, she retired after a career of 
arly a half a century of teaching 
Boston. At the time of her re- 
ement, Dr. Emerson was head of 
: old Boston Normal School. 

Dr. Emerson was one of the 
st women graduates of Tufts 
lege. Following her graduation 
bu ttakes, she did graduate work 
both Harvard and Boston Uni- 
tsity for her Doctorate in Philoso- 
y. She was the author of text 
oks on education which became 
indard instruction in many train- 
; schools. 

Throughout her professional edu- 
tional career, Dr. Emerson found 
ae to do a great deal of most 
luable research and writing for 
tiversalist Church Sunday 
hools. Within recent years she 
ote her last booklet for Universal- 
s, a charming Advent Devotional 
anual. 

Funeral services were held in 
rentham, August 7. Dr, Flint M. 
ssell, for many years minister to 
: Grove Hall Universalists, of- 
iated. 


‘FIE McCOLLUM JONES 

Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, well- 
dwn Universalist leader, died 
er an illness of several weeks in 
_ Hamilton County Hospital, 
‘bster City, Iowa, July 6, 1952. 
, Jones who was eighty-three 
irs old had been an ordained 
iversalist minister for fifty-five 


irs. 
ffiie McCollum Jones was born 
a frontier farm in Fort Scott, 
nsas, in 1869. For four years, 
| was a public school teacher 
ore entering Ryder Divinity 
iool of Lombard College. She was 
ined at Dubuque, Iowa in 
2. Shortly after her ordination, 
“married a theological classmate, 
Rev. Ben Wallace Jones. For 
) years thereafter, Mr. and Mrs. 
les were co-pastors at Waterloo. 


tober, 1952 
peer 


From there they were called to 
Barre, Vermont. After Mr. Jones’ 
death in 1898, Mrs. Jones continued 
the pastorate of the Barre Church. 
In 1904 she was called back to 
Waterloo, Iowa, where she remained 
until 1916, In 1910 Dr. Jones at- 
tended and addressed the Inter- 
national Congress of Religious Lib- 
erals in Berlin. 

In 1916 Dr. Jones became field 
director for the National Woman 
Suffrage Association. In 1917 she 
took over the pastorate of the Web- 
ster City Universalist Church when 
the Rev. Harry Shook entered the 
Army Chaplaincy. Following a 
lecture tour in 1919, Dr. Jones again 
became minister of the Webster 
City Universalist Church where she 
remained until her resignation in 
1946. 

Effie McCollum Jones also served 
her church as president of the lowa 
State Universalist Convention and 
for two terms as trustee of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 

Dr. Jones is survived by two 
daughters, Dr. Benona J. Proctor 
and rae, Jones, attorney, both 
of Webster City. 

Funeral services were held in St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church of Web- 
ster City. Officiating clergymen 
were Dr, Laura B. Galer, Mt. Pleas- 
ant and the Rev. James L. Neigh- 
bours, minister of St. Paul’s church. 


BRAINARD F. GIBBONS AT 
DERBY LINE. VERMONT 

Dr. Brainard F. Gibbons, presi- 
dent of The Universalist Church of 
America, visited the Universalist 
Church at Derby Line, Vermont, on 
his return from London, England, 
where he had been attending a 
World Conference on Liberal Re- 
ligion, 

Dr. Gibbons said that the local 
churches are the home front of 
Universalism, and that a thriving 
church at Derby Line is more im- 
portant than world conferences. 


The longer I live, the more I am 
certain that the great difference be- 
tween men—between the feeble and 
the powerful, the great and the in- 
significant —is energy, invincible de- 
termination—a purpose once fixed, 
and then—death or victory. 

—Sir T. Burton 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


Angus H, MacLean, PhD., Dean 


Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
8 University Avenue 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Starr King School of Ministry 


eh Le Conte Ave., 
Berkeley 9, Calif. 


NOTICES 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Action taken at meeting on Aug- 


ust 4, 1952: 


1. Hearing on appeal. 
2. Adopted certain rules of pro- 


cedure in connection with ordina- .. 


t10n. 

3. Approved the SEE ia ares by 
thé Ohio Fellowship Committee of 
«the following persons as a special 
committee to examine Frank Gentile 
under Art. VII, Sec: 6 iii: Rev. 
L. W.. Abbott; Rev. Donald K. 
Evans; Rev. Albert I. Spanton; 
Albert Hibbs. 

4, Accepted the transfer of Fran- 
cis B. Bishop from Ohio because of 
the failure of the North Carolina 
Fellowship Committee to act. 
—Estuer A. Ricuarpson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSA- 
LIST CONVENTION 

The meetings of the Fall Confer- 
ence of the Connecticut Universa- 
list Convention will be held on Sat- 
urday, November 1, 1952; at the 
First Universalist Church, 276 
Orange Street, New Haven. The 
Conference will open at two o’clock 
in the afternoon. 

Eric Atton AYER, Secretary 


INDIANA UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The One hundred fifth annual 
session of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of Indiana will be held October 
10th, 11th, and 12th, 1952 sat & 
Saturday and Sunday) at the Oak- 
landon Universalist Church, Oak- 
landon, Indiana, for the purpose of 


hearing the reports, election of, 
officers and any other business to be’ 


transacted. 
The auxiliary bodies will transact 
business at the same time. 
—Lovanna Wi.son, 
Secretary 
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PENNSYLVANIA UNIVER- 
SALIST CONVENTION. 

The 121st annual session of the 
Pennsylvania Universalist Conven- 
tion. will be held at the Church of 
the Messiah, Towanda,-on Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday, October 17, 
Lora Deel 95 2: 

—Harmon M. Geur, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

On August 4, 1952, Rev. Jack 
Akin was dropped from fellowship, 
he having been engaged in secular 
work for over three months. 

Appointed a special committee to 
examine Frank Gentile as to his 
fitness to receive the examination 
for ordination into the Universalist 
ministry. This committee consists 
of Rev. A. I. Spanton, Rev. Donald 
K. Evans, Rev. L.. W. Abbott and 
Albert Hibbs. The examination will 
be held the last of October. 

—Harriet E. Drutey, Secretary 


ONTARIO CONVENTION 
The 72nd Annual Convention of 
the Universalist Church of Ontario 
in Canada will be held at the Church 
of Our Saviour, Olinda, October 11 
and 12, 1952. 
—Jran NEAL, Secretary 


UNIVERSALIST WOMAN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The regular monthly meeting of 
the Universalist Woman’s Alliance 
will be held at Bethany Union, 256 
Newbury Street, Boston, on Friday, 
October 17, at eleven o’clock. 

Following the business meeting, 
Mary Parker Dunning wiil speak on 
Fourteen Thousand Miles by Air, 
Forty Degrees Below the Equator. 

Reservations for the luncheon 
should be made with Mrs. Dumas, 
CO-6-0240, not later than Monday, 
October 13. 

—Manion H. Pixe, Secretary 


an 
(Section 520, P.L. and R.) 
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MUSIC FOR ONE WORLD 
AT GLOUCESTER 
The choir of the Independe 
Christian Church (Universalist) of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, will give. 
a concert, November 2, under the 
direction of Mrs. Lloyd O. Runkle, 
director of music. ~ 
The concert will consist of selec 
tions from various religious culture 
including the Hindu and Hebrew in) 
addition to a modern Catholic Mas 
by Cesar Franck. a 
There will also be a brief inte: 
pretation of the music from th 
rom of view of Universalism by th 
ev. Carl J. Westman, minister 6! 
the church. 


yo 
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TARPON SPRINGS, FLORID! 
Universalists who plan to go tt 
Florida this winter should not fai 
to visit the Universalist Church a 
Tarpon Springs, a few miles nort 
of St. Petersburg on the west coa 
of Florida. UA 
In addition to the interest whic 
the church itself offers, | 
housed the’ famous George I 
Jr. paintings, eleven in number, #l 
gift of Mrs. SS a ga Jr. 
the Universalist Church. 
Every season, some twenty 
twenty-five thousand people 
through this little church durit 
the Open House hours, two 
daily, to view the paintings and. 
hear the explanation as give 
the minister of the church. 
During the past season, visit 
came from every state in the Uni 
States with the exception of Nev: 
There were also visitors from 
lombia, South Arherica; Algei 
North Africa; Glasgow, Scotla 
Jamaica, B.W.I.; Riga, Latvia; 
from Germany, England, Greece 
Switzerland. 
Sunday services are held 
o’clock in the morning from 
ber through May. The m 
the Rev. Ida M. Folsom. 
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